SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  H.  S.  FOOTE,  OF  MISSISSIPPI, 

ON  THE 

MEASURES  OF  COMPROMISE. 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JUNE  27,  1850. 


The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  bill  for  the  admission  of 
California  into  the  Union,  the  establishment  of  Territorial  Govern¬ 
ments  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and  making  proposals  to  Texas 
for  the  settlement  of  her  northern  and  western  boundaries,  and  the 
pending  question  being  upon  the  amendment  offered  some  days  ago 
by  Mr.  Soule — 

Mr.  FOOTE  said :  As  my  position  in  regard  to  this  question  is  very  pe¬ 
culiar,  I  shall  endeavor  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  a  short 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  certain  historical  facts  connected 
with  the  Missouri  Compromise,  so  far  as  it  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  this  body  within  the  last  three  years. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  understood  that  the  amendment  now  under 
consideration  is  virtually  what  is  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
As  I  design  to  vote  for  this  amendment,  although  I  feel  thoroughly  per¬ 
suaded  that  it  is  impossible  it  can  obtain  the  sanction  of  this  body  or 
that  of  the  other  house  of  the  National  Legislature,  I  feel  bound  to  state 
my  reasons  for  doing  so,  and  to  vindicate  my  consistency  as  a  public 
man  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

Whilst  thus  vindicating  my  own  consistency,  if  I  should  incidentally 
show  that  certain  other  gentlemen,  now  the  ardent  advocates  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  and  the  violent  opposers  of  this  bill,  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  as  consistent  as  they  may  wish  to  be  regarded,  I  hope  to  be  ex¬ 
cused,  as  it  is  really  not  my  intention  either  to  perpetrate  injustice  or  to 
practise  discourtesy. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  summer  of  1847,  a  distinguished  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  statesman  (Mr.  Buchanan)  published  a  letter,  which  was  read  by  us 
all  at  the  time,  and  by  me  highly  approved  of,  declaring  it  to  be  his 
opinion  that  this  vexed  question  should  be  settled  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  Although  not  holding  at  the  time  a  seat  in  this 
body — (being  in  private  life,  and  occupied  with  duties  of  a  far  different 
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character  from  those  in  the  performance  of  which  I  am  now  engaged)-* 
entertaining  a  profound  respect  for  this  distinguished  personage — a  sen- 
timent  cherished  for  him  by  a  large  portion  of  his  fellow-citizens — I  at 
once  declared  the  high  gratification  which  I  felt  at  the  publication  of 
the  letter,  and  avowed  my  desire  to  see  the  views  contained  in  it  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  whole  nation.  When  I  took  my  seat  here  in  the  month 
of  December,  1847,1  was  prepared  to  offer  the  Missouri  Compromise  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Oregon  bill,  which  was  expected  to  come  before 
ns  for  consideration  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  as  it  actually  did. 

But,  sir,  what  was  the  condition  of  things  which  I  found  here  then  ? 
I  do  not  design  to  use  the  language  of  reproach ;  I  shall  not  utter  one 
word  of  unkindness ;  I  shall  call  no  man’s  motives  in  question  ;  but,  sir, 
I  feel  bound  to  state,  directly  and  explicitly,  all  the  facts  relating  to  this 
somewhat  delicate  point.  The  condition  of  things  existing  when  1  took 
my  seat  here  at  the  period  mentioned  was  precisely  that  which  I  am 
about  to  describe.  Sir,  I  urged  upon  distinguished  Southern  men,  with 
whom  I  was  then  in  close  alliance,  and  whose  confidence  and  friendship 
I  was  proud  to  enjoy,  including  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  now  no  longer  amongst  us,  repeatedly,  the  propriety  of  bring¬ 
ing  forward  the  Missouri  Compromise,  at  as  early  a  period  as  practica¬ 
ble,  for  the  settlement  of  the  territorial  question  then  being  fiercely 
agitated,  and  which  seemed  likely  to  be  productive  of  still  greater  ex¬ 
citement,  in  the  event  of  our  acquiring  additional  territory  from  the 
Republic  of  Mexico.  I  insisted  with  these  gentlemen,  more  than  once, 
that  inasmuch  as  the  Missouri  compromise  had  the  advantage,  in  point 

precedence,  over  any  new  plan  of  adjustment  which  could  be  devised,- 
it  was  important  to  make  an  early  trial  of  it  in  Congress,  wdth  a  view 
to  restoring  quiet  to  the  country.  But  what  response  did  I  receive  from1 
more  than  one  distinguished  Southern  man  ?  Why,  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise  was  denounced,  carped  at,  and  openly  ridiculed.  When  I  offered 
myself  to  introduce  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  Oregon  bill,  I  was  told  by 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  others  that  no  Southernman  could  do  so  without  involv¬ 
ing  himself  and  the  whole  South  in  disgrace  ;  that  such  a  proposition,  if 
brought  forward  at  all,  must  originate  with  Northern  mem  Well,  sir,  I 
resolved  not  to  desist  from  my  efforts ;  and  feeling  not  altogether  com¬ 
petent,  as  a  junior  member  of  this  body,  to  cope  with  the  heavy  respon¬ 
sibility  of  introducing  the  Missouri  compromise,  in  defiance  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  threatened  by  Southern  gentlemen,  I  resolved  to  cast  about  and 
ascertain  whether  I  might  not  succeed  in  persuading  some  Northern 
democratic  friend  to  introduce  it.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  suita¬ 
ble  person  in  all  respects  for  the  performance  of  this  task,  and  one,  too, 
who  needed  no  cogent  persuasion  from  myself,  or  from  any  other  person, 
to  instigate  him  to  the  execution  of  what  he  had  already  resolved  to  do. 
1  am  about  to  narrate  several  incidents  of  an  interesting  character, 
never  heretofore  divulged ;  and  what  I  shall  state  can  be  attested,  if 
necessary,  at  once  by  the  highest  possible  evidence — by  evidence  which 
is  now  present. 

Ichancedto.be  on  a  certain  morning  at  the  presidential  mansion, 
then  occupied  by  the  lamented  James  K.  Polk.  I  found,  upon  my  arri¬ 
val  there,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Bright,)  with  whom 
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1  was  then,  as  now,  upon  intimate  terms,  and  with  whom  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  counselling  freely  then,  as  now,  in  regard  to  matters  affecting  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  republic.  A  conversation  occurred  between 
Mr.  Polk,  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  myself,  upon  the  Oregon  bill, 
which  was  then  pending,  the  result  of  which  was  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  my  friend  from  Indiana  to  become  the  introducer  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise  as  an  amendment.  The  President  immediately  turned 
to  a  volume  upon  his  table  containing  the  Compromise;  it  was  at  once 
copied ;  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  myself  repaired  instantly  to 
this  hall,  when,  in  a  short  time  after  reaching  the  Senate,  he  announced 
his  determination  to  bring  in  the  amendment  which  he  had  prepared  at 
the  earliest  practicable  period.  Well,  sir,  when  the  amendment  was 
afterwards  actually  introduced,  what  reception  was  accorded  to  it  ? 
Why,  it  was  discussed,  and  opposed,  and  denounced.  And  denounced 
by  whom  ?  I  speak  it  with  all  possible  respect — it  was  denounced  by 
the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  already  referred  to.  Here 
is  his  speech ;  it  was  declared  by  him  not  only  to  be  unconstitutional, 
but  pre-eminently  dangerous — as  a  thing  which  had  been  wrong  in  its 
inception,  and  infinitely  more  objectionable  then  than  it  had  been  origi¬ 
nally.  Sir,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  the  session,  when  the  Missouri 
Compromise  was  again  brought  before  us  as  an  amendment,  did  the 
honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  vote  for  it?  Yes,  sir;  he  did 
vote  for  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  Oregon  bill,  but  he  then  refused  to 
vote  for  the  bill,  on  account  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  being  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  it. 

And,  sir,  let  me  ask  now  what  on  that  occasion  was  the  course  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  (Mr.  Yulee,)  who  sits  furthest  over  the  way,  and 
who  has  the  honor,  at  the  present  time,  I  believe,  of  being,  I  will  not  say 
the  most  leading  and  influential  supporter  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
but  who  is  well  understood  to  be  altogether  the  most  zealous  advocate 
which  it  has  at  the  present  time,  either  here  or  elsewhere  ?  Sir,  he  voted 
against  it  as  an  amendment.  He  expressed  the  strongest  opposition  to 
it,  and  said  that  under  no  circumstances  could  he  be  induced  to  support 
it.  The  gentlemaffs  tone  has  not  a  little  changed  of  late.  He  is  the 
champion  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  now — yes,  its  earnest  advocate, 
and  can  conceive  of  nothing  else  on  the  face  of  earth  which  the  wit  of 
man  could  devise  half  so  well  calculated  as  this  same  Compromise  for 
terminating  the  distracting  scenes  through  which  we  are  passing. 

I  will  now  refer  to  what  was  said  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  in  the  principal  speech  which  he  delivered  upon  the  Oregon 
question  during  the  winter  of  1847-’48.  We  will  presently  see  what  he 
thought  then  of  the  Missouri  Compromise : 

After  an  arduous  struggle  of  more  than  a  year,  on  the  question  whether  Missouri  should  come 
into  the  Union,  with  or  withont  restrictions  prohibiting  slavery,  a  compromise  line  was  adopted 
between  the  North  and  the  South;  but  it  was  done  under  circumstances  which  made  it  nowise 
obligatory  on  the  latter.  It  is  true,  it  was  moved  by  one  of  her  distinguished  citizens,  (Mr.  Clat:) 
but  it  is  equally  so  that  it  was  carried  by  the  almost  united  vote  of  the  North  against  the  almos; 
united  vote  of  the  South,  and  was  thus  imposed  on  the  latter  by  superior  numbers,  in  opposition 
to  her  strhnuous  efforts.  The  South  has  never  given  her  sanction  to  it,  or  assented  to  the  power 
it  asserted  She  was  voted  down,  and  has  simply  acquiesced  in  an  arrangement  which  she  has 
not  had  the  power  to  reverse,  and  which  she  could  not  attempt  to  do  without  disturbing  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  Union — to  which  she  has  ever  been  adverse.  Acting  on  this  principle,  she 
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permitted  the  Territory  of  Iowa  to  be  formed,  and  the  State  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  under 
the  Compromise,  without  objection;  and  that  is  now  quoted  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
prove  her  surrender  of  the  power  he  claims  for  Congress 

To  add  to  the  strength  of  this  claim,  the  advocates  of  the  power  hold  up  the  name  of  Jefferson 
in  its  favor,  and  go  so  far  as  to  call  him  the  author  of  the  so  called  Wilmot  Proviso,  which  is 
hut  a  general  expression  of  a  power  of  which  the  Missouri  Compromise  is  a  case  of  its  applica¬ 
tion  If  we  may  judge  by  his  opinion  of  that  case,  what  his  opinion  was  of  the  principle,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  the  author  of  the  Proviso,  or  being  in  its  favor,  no  one  could  be  more  deadly  hos¬ 
tile  to  it.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  elder  Adams  in  1819,  in  answer  to  one  from  him;  he  uses 
these  remarkable  expressions  in  reference  to  the  Missouri  question : 

"  The  banks,  bankrupt  law,  manufactures,  Spanish  treaty,  are  nothing.  These  are  occurren¬ 
ces  which,  like  waves  in  a  storm,  will  pass  under  the  ship.  But  the  Missouri  question  is  a 
breaker  on  which  we  lose  the  Missouri  country  by  revolt,  and  what  more  God  only  knows.” 

To  understand  the  full  force  of  these  expressions,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  questions 
enumerated  were  the  great  and  exciting  political  questions  of  the  day  on  whieh  parties  divided. 
The  banks  and  bankrupt  law  had  long  been  so.  Manufactures  (or  what  has  since  been  called  the 
protective  tariff)  was  at  the  time  a  subject  of  great  excitement,  as  was  the  Spanish  treaty;  that 
is,  the  treaty  by  which  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  Union,  and  by  which  the  western  boundary  be¬ 
tween  Mexico  and  the  United  States  was  settled,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
AH  these  exciting  party  questions  of  the  day  Mr.  Jefferson  regarded  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
Missouri  question.  He  looked  on  all  of  them  as,  in  their  nature,  fugitive;  and  to  use  his  own 
forcible  expression,  *•  would  pass  off  under  the  ship  of  State  like  waves  in  a  storm.”  Not  so 
that  fatal  question;  it  was  a  breaker  on  which  it  was  destined  to  be  stranded;  and  yet  his  name 
is  quoted  by  the  incendiaries  of  the  present  day  in  support  of,  and  as  the  author  of,  a  Proviso 
which  would  give  indefinite  and  universal  extension  of  this  fatal  question  to  all  the  Territories. 
It  was  compromised  the  next  year  by  the  adoption  of  the  line  to  which  I  have  referred  Mr. 
Holmes,  of  Maine,  long  a  member  of  this  body,  who  voted  for  the  measure,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Jefferson,  enclosing  a  copy  of  his  speech  on  the  occasion.  It  drew  out  an  answer  from  him 
which  ought  to  be  treasured  up  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  loves  the  country  and  its  institu¬ 
tions.  It  is  brief ;  I  will  send  it  to  the  Secretary  to  be  read.  The  time  of  the  Senate  cannot  be 
better  occupied  than  in  listening  to  it. 

Notice,  sir,  that  this  very  letter,  which  Mr.  Calhoun  said  ought  to  be 
treasured  up  in  the  heart  of  every  one  who  loves  his  country  and  its  in¬ 
stitutions,  was  a  letter  which  he  understood  and  pronounced  to  be  a 
letter  denunciatory  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  I  know  that  others 
have  understood  this  letter  differently ;  but  that  is  unimportant  to  the 
point  now  under  consideration.  Let  me  read  the  letter  itself,  that  all 
may  duly  appreciate  its  import : 

Monticello,  Afrii  22,  1820. 

I  thank  you,  dear  sir,  for  the  copy  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  of  th«  letter  to  your 
constituents  on  the  Missouri  question.  It  is  a  perfect  justification  to  them.  I  had  for  a  long 
time  ceased  to  read  newspapers,  or  pay  any  attention  to  public  affairs,  confident  they  were  in 
good  hands,  and  content  to  be  a  passenger  in  our  barque  to  the  shore  from  which  I  am  not  dis¬ 
tant.  But  this  momentous  question,  like  a  fire-bell  in  the  night,  awakened  and  filled  me  with 
terror.  I  considered  it  at  once  as  the  knell  of  the  Union.  It  is  hushed,  indeed,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  ;  but  this  is  a  reprieve  only,  not  a  final  sentence.  A  geographical  line,  coinciding  with  a 
marked  principle,  moral  and  political,  once  conceived  and  held  up  to  the  angry  passions  of  men, 
will  never  be  obliterated  ;  and  every  new  irritation  will  mark  it  deeper  and  deeper.  1  can  say, 
with  conscious  truth,  that  there  is  not  a  man  on  earth  who  would  sacrifice  more  than  I  would  to 
relieve  us  from  this  heavy  reproach,  in  any  practicable  way.  The  cession  of  that  kind  of  pro¬ 
perty  (for  so  it  is  misnamed)  is  a  bagatelle,  which  would  not  cost  me  a  second  thought,  if,  in 
that  way,  a  general  emancipation  and  expatriation  could  be  effected  ;  and  gradually,  and  with 
due  sacrifices,  I  think  it  might  be.  But  as  it  is,  we  have  the  wolf  by  the  ears,  and  we  can 
neither  hold  him  nor  safely  let  him  go.  Justice  is  in  one  scale,  and  self-preservation  in  the  other. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  as  the  free  passage  of  slaves  from  one  State  to  another  would  not 
make  a  slave  of  a  single  human  being  who  would  not  be  so  without  it,  so  their  diffusion  over  a 
greater  surface  would  make  them  individually  happier,  and  proportionally  facilitate  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  their  emancipation,  by  dividing  the  burden  on  a  greater  number  of  coadjutors.  An 
abstinence,  too,  from  this  act  of  power  would  remove  the  jealousy  excited  by  the  undertaking  of 
Congress  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  different  description  of  men  composing  a  State.  This 
certainly  is  the  exclusive  right  of  every  State,  which  nothing  in  the  Constitution  has  taken  from 
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them,  and  given  to  the  General  Government.  Gould  Congress,  for  example,  say  that  the  non- 
freemen  of  Connecticut  shall  be  freemen,  or  that  they  shall  not  emigrate  into  any  other  State  ? 

I  regret  that  I  am  now  to  die  in  the  belief  that  the  useless  sacrifice  of  themselves  by  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  1776,  to  acquire  self-government  and  happiness  to  their  country,  is  to  be  thrown  away 
by  the  unwise  and  unworthy  passions  of  their  sons,  and  that  my  only  consolation  is  to  be  that  I 
live  not  to  weep  over  it.  If  they  would  but  dispassionately  weigh  the  blessings  they  will  throw 
away  against  an  abstract  principle,  more  likely  to  be  effected  by  union  than  by  scission,  they 
would  pause  before  they  would  perpetrate  this  act  of  suicide  on  themselves,  and  of  treason  against 
the  hopes  of  the  world.  To  yourself,  as  the  faithful  advocate  of  the  Union,  I  tender  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  my  high  esteem  and  respect. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

To  Johx  Holmes. 

But  I  will  farther  read  from  the  comments  of  Mr.  Calhoun  upon  this 
letter : 

Mark  (said  he)  Mr.  Jefferson’s  prophetic  words  !  Mark  his  profound  reasoning  ! 

“  It  [the  question]  is  hushed  for  the  moment.  But  this  is  a  reprieve  only ,  not  a  final  sen¬ 
tence.  A  geographical  line  coinciding  with  a  marked  principle,  moral  and  political,  once  con¬ 
ceived  and  held  up  to  the  angry  passions  of  rnen}  will  never  be  obliterated ,  and  every  new  irri¬ 
tation  will  mark  it  deeper  and  deeper .” 

Twenty-eight  years  have  passed  since  these  remarkable  words  were  penned,  and  there  is  not  a 
thought  which  time  has  not  thus  far  verified,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  will  continue  to  verify  until 
the  whole  will  be  fulfilled.  Certain  it  is  that  he  regarded  the  compromise  line  as  utterly  inade¬ 
quate  to  arrest  that  fatal  course  of  events  which  his  keen  sagacity  anticipated  from  the  question. 
It  was  but  a  “  reprieve.” 

“A  reprieve  only — not  a  final  sentence;”  and  yet  gentlemen,  who 
profess  the  most  profound  deference  for  Mr.  Calhoun’s  opinions,  and  who 
seldom,  when  alive,  ventured  to  differ  with  him  at  all  upon  any  public 
question,  are  now  insisting  that  nothing  else  can  be  relied  upon  but  the 
Missouri  compromise,  for  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  pending  sec¬ 
tional  controversy.  Now,  sir,  1,  who  entertained  a  high  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Calhoun  when  living,  but  who  did  sometimes  undertake 
to  contest  his  views  in  regard  to  great  national  measures,  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  declare,  that  I  do  not  entirely  concur  in  all  that  he  said  in  the 
speech  from  which  I  am  reading,  in  relation  to  the  Missouri  compro¬ 
mise.  But  to  proceed  with  the  speech : 

Mark  (said  Mr.  Calhoun)  the  deeply  melancholy  impression  which  it  made  on  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
mind  : 

“  I  regret  that  I  am  to  die  in  the  belief  that  the  useless  sacrifice  of  themselves  by  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  1776,  to  acquire  self-government  and  happiness  for  themselves,  is  to  be  thrown  away  by 
the  unwise  and  unworthy  passions  of  their  sons,  and  that  my  only  consolation  is  to  be  that  I  live 
not  to  weep  over  it.” 

Can  any  one  believe,  after  listening  to  this  letter,  that  Jefferson  is  the  author  of  the  so-called 
Wilmot  proviso,  or  ever  favored  it  ?  And  yet  there  are  at  this  time  strenuous  efforts  making  in 
the  North  to  form  a  purely  sectional  party  on  it,  and  that,  too,  under  the  sanction  of  those  who 
profess  the  highest  veneration  for  his  character  and  principles!  But  I  must  speak  the  truth, 
while  I  vindicate  the  memory  of  Jefferson  from  so  foul  a  charge.  I  hold  he  is  not  blameless  in 
reference  to  this  subject.  He  committed  a  great  error  in  inserting  the  provision  he  did  in  the 
plan  he  reported  for  the  government  of  the  Territory,  as  much  modified  as  it  was.  It  was  the 
first  blow,  the  first  essay  “to  draw  a  geographical  line  coinciding  with  a  marked  principle,  moral 
and  political.”  It  originated  with  him  in  philanthropic  but  mistaken  views  of  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  character,  as  I  shall  show  in  the  sequel.  Others,  with  very  different  feelings  and  views,  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  have  given  to  it  a  direction  and  impetus  which,  if  not  promptly  and  efficiently  arrest¬ 
ed,  will  end  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  the  destruction  of  our  political  institutions. 

Yes,  sir,  he  urged  that  the  attempt  to  bring  about  the  re-enactment  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  was  an  attempt  to  form  a  purely  geographical 
party,  and  he  denounced  that  attempt  in  the  most  unmeasured  language. 
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It  seems,  sir,  to  be  the  duty,  in  part,  which  I  have  to  perform  this  day 
to  vindicate  the  great  statesman  of  South  Carolina  from  the  unjust  ac¬ 
cusations  preferred  against  him  by  his  professed  disciples  of  the  present 
hour.  He  never  was  a  Missouri  Compromise  man  ;  he  always  scorned 
the  compromise,  and  spoke  of  it  with  contempt.  If  I  am  wrong  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter,  I  am  ready  to  be  set  right.  I  read  from  the  pub¬ 
lished  debates,  and  there  can  be  no  successful  attempt  at  refutation  of 
any  thing  which  I  have  asserted,  or  which  may  hereafter  assert.  I  will 
only  read  another  short  extract  from  the  same  speech,  as  follows : 

I  have,  I  trust,  established  beyond  controversy  that  neither  the  ordinance  of  1787,  nor  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  nor  the  precedents  growing  out  of  them,  nor  the  authority  of  Mr  Jeffer¬ 
son,  furnishes  any  evidence  whatever  to  prove  that  Congress  possesses  the  power  over  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  claimed  by  those  who  advocate  the  twelfth  section  of  this  bill.  But  admit,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  I  am  mistaken,  and  that  the  objections  1  have  urged  against  them  are  ground¬ 
less-give  them  all  the  force  which  can  be  claimed  for  precedents — and  they  would  not  have  the 
weight  of  a  feather  against  the  strong  presumption  which  I,  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  show¬ 
ed  to  be  opposed  to  the  existence  of  the  power.  Precedents,  even  in  a  court  of  justice,  can  have 
but  little  weight,  except  where  the  law  is  doubtful,  and  should  have  little  in  a  deliberative  body, 
in  any  case,  on  a  constitutional  question,  and  none  where  the  power  to  which  it  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  to  trace  it  does  not  exist,  as  I  have  shown,  I  trust,  to  be  the  case  in  this  instance. 

In  the  year  1847  Mr.  Calhoun  was  equally  explicit  in  declaring  his 
opposition  to  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Listen  to  what  he  said  upon 
the  19th  day  of  February,  of  the  year  mentioned : 

Sir,  here  let  me  say  a  word  as  to  the  compromise  line.  I  have  always  considered  it  as  a  great 
error — highly  injurious  to  the  South,  because  it  surrendered,  for  mere  temporary  purposes,  those 
high  principles  of  the  Constitution  upon  which  I  think  we  ought  to  stand.  I  am  against  any 
compromise  line.  Yet  I  would  have  been  willing  to  acquiesce  in  a  continuance  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  in  order  to  preserve,  under  the  present  trying  circumstances,  the  peace  of  the  Union. 
One  of  the  resolutions  in  the  House,  to  that  effect,  was  offered  at  my  suggestion.  I  said  to  a 
friend  there,  “  Let  us  not  be  disturbers  of  this  Union.  Abhorrent  to  my  feelings  as  is  that  com¬ 
promise  line,  let  it  be  adhered  to  in  good  faith  ;  and  if  the  other  portions  of  the  Union  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  stand  by  it,  let  us  not  refuse  to  stand  by  it.  It  has  kept  peace  for  some  time,  and  in  the 
present  circumstances  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  be  continued  as  it  is.”  But  it  was  voted 
down  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  It  was  renewed  by  a  gentleman  from  a  non-slaveholding 
State,  and  again  voted  down  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

I  see  my  way  in  the  Constitution  ;  I  cannot  in  a  compromise.  A  compromise  is  but  an  act  of 
Congress.  It  may  be  overruled  at  any  time.  It  gives  us  no  security.  But  the  Constitution  is 
stable.  It  is  a  rock.  On  it  we  can  stand.  It  is  firm  and  stable  ground,  on  which  we  can  better 
stand  in  opposition  to  fanaticism,  tnan  on  the  shifting  sands  of  compromise. 

Let  us  be  done  with  compromises.  Let  us  go  back  and  stand  upon  the  Constitution  !* 

To  return  to  my  own  course  :  The  Missouri  Compromise  was  not 
adopted  at  the  session  of  Congress  at  which  this  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  delivered.  But  I  did  not  jret  despair  of  its  ultimate  adoption. 

*  Note. — I  find,  since  speaking  as  above,  that  a  Southern  Senator,  (Mr.  Wkstcott,)  in  de¬ 
bating  the  Oregon  question,  used  the  following  strong  and  decided  language,  in  opposition  to  the 
Missouri  compromise  : 

“Mr.  President,  I  fear  if  I  should  vote  for  any  such  compromise,  with  my  admitted  impreg¬ 
nable  convictions  as  to  the  baseless  character  of  the  claim  of  power  made  for  Congress,  I  should 
expose  myself  to  the  charge  of  violating  my  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  ;  and  I  now  take  oc¬ 
casion  to  declare  that  whatever  may  be  the  consequences,  except  to  avert  a  civil  war,  I  cannot  vote 
for  any  bill  recognising  and  extending  the  line  36°  30'  to  the  Pacific  as  a  rightful  act.  I  may 
consistently  vote  to  amend  a  bill  substituting  such  line  for  a  provision  extending  the  sixth  article 
of  the  oidi nance  over  all  those  Territories,  as  the  least  of  two  outrages  ;  but  I  cannot  then  sustain 
a  bill,  even  so  amended,  with  my  vote  willingly  given  Those  who  hold  different  opinions  from 
me  on  the  question  of  power  have  not  the  same  restraints  upon  their  action.  They  can  waive  the 
exercise  of  the  right  without  encountering  constitutional  difficulties.  ” 
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Knowing  well  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  were  deci¬ 
dedly  in  favor  of  this  Compromise,  and  sincerely  believing  that  its  adop¬ 
tion  by  Congress  would  greatly  tend  to  quiet  the  country,  at  least  for  a 
season,  1  resolved  not  to  give  it  up  entirely,  but  to  hold  it  still  in  reserve 
as  a  dernier  resort,  if  other  expedients  should  fail.  We  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  organized  in  ’48  on  the  non-intervention  platform,  some¬ 
what  under  Mr.  Calhoun’s  lead  ;  because,  although  he  did  not  vote  with 
us  in  that  election,  he  did  to  some  extent  participate  in  supplying  us 
with  our  presidential  platform.  Yes,  sir,  it  was  his  potential  voice  that 
first  urged  us  in  this  hall  not  to  adopt  any  mere  geographical  line  upon 
which  to  rally  our  party  forces,  but  to  unite  in  the  assertion  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  great  constitutional  principle,  which  he  predicted  would 
conduct  us  to  victory  in  the  presidential  contest.  These  are  his  words : 

But  I  go  further,  and  hold  that  justice  and  the  Constitution  are  the  easiest  and  the  safest  guard 
on  which  the  question  can  be  settled,  regarded  in  reference  to  party.  It  may  be  settled  on  that 
ground  simply  by  non  action — by  leaving  the  Territories  free  and  open  to  the  emigration  of  all 
the  world  so  long  as  they  continue  so;  and  when  they  become  States  to  adopt  whatever  Constitu¬ 
tion  they  please,  with  the  single  restriction,  to  be  republican,  in  order  to  their  admission  into  the 
Union.  If  a  party  cannot  safely  take  this  broad  and  solid  position,  and  successfully  maintain  it,  what 
other  can  it  take  and  maintain!1  If  it  cannot  maintain  itself  by  an  appeal  to  the  great  principles 
of  justice,  the  Constitution,  and  self  government,  to  what  other,  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  them 
in  public  opinion,  can  they  appeal?  I  greatly  mistake  the  character  of  the  people  of  this  Union, 
if  such  an  appeal  would  not  prove  successful,  if  either  party  should  have  the  magnanimity  to  step 
forward  and  boldly  make  it  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  received  with  shouts  of  approbation  by 
the  patriotic  and  intelligent  in  every  quarter-  There  is  a  deep  feeling  pervading  the  country  that 
the  Union  and  our  political  institutions  are  in  danger,  which  such  a  course  would  dispel. 

Just  as  we  propose  in  this  bill.  If  our  plan  had  been  before  him,  he 
could  not  have  been  more  accurate  in  the  description  of  its  general 
features.  Gentlemen  now  say  that  this  is  not  satisfactory  to  them.  I 
know  that  they  desire  a  special  recognition  of  the  right  of  slaveholders 
to  go  south  of  the  line  of  36°  30'  with  their  slaves.  Mr.  Calhoun  repu¬ 
diated  this  docrine.  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  repeating  the  language 
employed  by  him  on  this  subject,  and  which  I  am  about  to  read  as  part 
of  my  own  speech  ;  containing,  as  it  does,  views  which  1  trust  the  coun¬ 
try  will  approve  and  act  upon: 

There  is  a  very  striking  difference  between  the  position  in  which  the  slaveholding  and  non-slare- 
holding  States  stand  in  reference  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  The  former  desire  no  action 
of  the  Government;  demand  no  law  to  give  them  any  advantage  in  the  Territory  about  to  be  es¬ 
tablished;  are  willing  to  leave  it,  and  other  Territories  belonging  to  the  United  States,  open  to  all 
their  citizens,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  Territories,  and  when  they  cease  to  be  so  to  leave  it 
to  their  inhabitants  to  form  such  governments  as  may  suit  them,  without  restriction  or  condition, 
except  that  imposed  by  the  Constitution,  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission  into  the  Union.  In  short, 
they  are  willing  to  leave  the  whole  subject  where  the  Constitution  and  the  great  and  fundamental 
principles  of  self-government  place  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  non-slaveholding  States,  instead  of 
being  willing  to  leave  it  on  this  broad  and  equal  foundation,  demand  the  interposition  of 
the  government,  and  the  passage  of  an  act  to  exclude  the  citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States  from 
emigrating  with  their  property  into  the  Territory,  in  order  to  give  their  citizens,  and  those  they 
may  permit,  the  exclusive  right  of  settling  it,  while  it  remains  in  that  condition,  preparatory  to 
subjecting  it  to  like  restrictions  and  conditions  when  it  becomes  a  State. 

I  beg  of  Southern  Senators  to  notice  this,  and  I  ask  them  whether 
they  sanction  it  or  not  ?  I  tell  them  frankly  that  I  do  sanction  it,  and 
that  I  sanction  it  most  heartily ;  and  if  they  do  not,  then  they  are  not 
as  faithful  to  the  memory,  nor  as  deferential  to  the  admonitions  of 
the  illustrious  dead  as  I  am,  notwithstanding  it  has  become  fashion- 
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able  of  late  to  denounce  me  for  a  sort  of  factious  disregard  of  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn’s  opinions. 

See  what  Mr.  Calhoun  said  in  the  Southern  Address,  in  regard  to  the 
great  principle  of  non-intervention  : 

What  we  propose  in  this  connexion  is,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  what  the  North  alleges,  erro¬ 
neously,  to  be  the  issue  between  us  and  them. 

So  far  from  maintaining  the  doctrine  which  the  issue  implies,  we  hold  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  right  to  extend  or  restrict  slavery,  no  more  than  to  establish  or  abolish  it;  nor  has  it 
any  right  whatever  to  distinguish  between  the  domestic  institutions  of  one  State  or  section  and 
another,  in  order  to  favor  the  one  and  discourage  the  other.  As  the  federal  representative  of  each 
and  all  the  States,  it  is  bound  to  deal  out,  within  the  sphefe  of  its  powers,  equal  and  exact  jus¬ 
tice  and  favor  to  all.  To  act  otherwise,  to  undertake  to  discriminate  between  the  domestic  insti¬ 
tutions  of  one  and  another,  would  be  to  act  in  total  subversion  of  the  end  for  which  it  was  estab¬ 
lished —  to  be  the  common  protector  and  guardian  of  all.  Entertaining  these  opinions,  we  ask 
not,  as  the  North  alleges  we  do,  for  the  extension  of  slavery.  That  would  make  a  discrimination 
in  our  favor  as  unjust  and  unconstitutional  as  the  discrimination  they  ask  against  us  in  their  favor. 
It  is  not  for  them  nor  for  the  Federal  Government  to  determine  whether  our  domestic  institution 
is  good  or  bad;  or  whether  it  should  be  repressed  or  preserved.  It  belongs  to  us,  and  us  only,  to 
decide  such  questions.  What,  then,  we  do  insist  on  is,  not  to  extend  slavery,  but  that  we  shall 
not  be  prohibited  from  emigrating,  with  our  property,  into  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
because  we  are  slaveholders;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  shall  not  on  that  account  be  disfranchised 
of  a  privilege  possessed  by  all  others,  citizens  and  foreigners,  without  discrimination  as  to  charac¬ 
ter,  profession,  or  color.  All,  whether  savage,  barbarian,  or  civilized,  may  freely  enter  and  re¬ 
main,  we  only  being  excluded. 

Sir,  I  have  said  that  we  accepted  this  advice  in  1848;  we  combated 
upon  the  platform  laid  down  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  Our  Northern  demo¬ 
cratic  friends,  anxious  as  they  were  to  save  the  Union — having  no 
preference  at  the  time  for  any  particular  plan — and  receiving  advice 
from  so  high  a  quarter,  from  a  person  so  well  entitled  to  respect,  rallied 
to  a  man  in  support  of  the  non-intervention  principle.  We  adopted  it 
as  a  fundamental  article  of  our  party  creed,  both  in  the  North  and  the 
South,  in  the  East  and  the  West;  and  what  was  the  result?  We  were 
beaten  in  the  presidential  contest.  But  should  a  single  defeat  induce  us 
to  abandon  a  principle  so  recommended?  I  have  thought  not;  and 
other  gentlemen  more  distinguished  than  myself  have  concurred  with 
me  on  this  point.  We  have  adhered  to  the  platform  of  1848,  thus 
framed  under  the  monitions  of  the  distinguished  statesman  of  South 
Carolina,  and  there  are  some  of  us  who  intend  never  to  abandon  it  until 
driven  from  it  by  circumstances  which  it  may  not  be  in  our  power  to 
control.  Well,  sir,  during  the  last  summer,  finding  that  it  had  been  im¬ 
possible  to  settle  this  question  on  the  basis  of  non-intervention,  as  we 
had  hoped  to  do  by  the  election  of  a  democratic  President — being  still 
painfully  solicitous  to  see  the  Republic  rescued  from  the  dangers  which 
so  fiercely  menaced  it,  I  renewed  my  efforts  to  bring  the  Missouri 
Compromise  into  favorable  notice.  For  this  purpose  1  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  eminent  Pennsylvania  statesman  who  had  two  years  before 
recommended  it,  and  urged  him  to  renew  his  recommendation,  in 
some  public  form,  at  a  period  early  enough  to  have  some  effect  upon 
the  sentiment  of  the  country  before  the  commencement  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  session  of  Congress.  He  informed  me  that  he  had,  in  common 
with  the  whole  Democratic  party,  given  up  the  compromise  in  favor  of 
non-intervention ;  that  he  had  voted  in  support  of  the  non-intervention 
principle  in  1848,  and  he  doubted  the  expediency  of  coming  forward 


again  and  urging  the  Missouri  Compromise  upon  the  country,  as  he  had 
done  in  1847.  I  still  urged  him  to  do  so.  I  even  paid  a  special  visit  to 
his  hospitable  mansion,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  procuring,  if  possible, 
the  sanction  of  his  high  name  once  more  to  the  plan  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  ;  and  I  obtained  from  him  a  partial  promise  that  he  would 
again  declare  his  views  upon  the  subject  at  an  early  period.  But,  sir, 
as  no  publication  from  his  pen  made  its  appearance  in  the  newspapers, 
I  addressed  repeated  letters  to  him  urging  him  again  and  again  to  per¬ 
form  the  patriotic  task  to  which  I  had  invoked  him.  At  length  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  gratify  my  wishes,  and  positively  promised  that  he  would 
again  make  a  declaration  of  his  views,  if  he  could  be  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  at  all  likely  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
people  of  the  South,  entertaining,  as  he  did,  a  confident  opinion  that  it 
would  be  generally  accepted  in  the  North.  So  things  remained  until  a 
month  or  two  of  the  present  session  of  Congress  had  glided  by,  when  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  an  honored  friend  of  mine,  requesting  him  and  my¬ 
self  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  at  all  possible  to  rail}’  the  South¬ 
ern  members  of  Congress  in  support  of  the  Missouri  Compromise ;  in 
which  event  he  engaged  to  co-operate  with  us  most  cordially  in  urging 
its  adoption  upon  Congress.  The  scrutiny  asked  for  was  instituted  with¬ 
out  delay ;  and  the  gentleman  alluded  to  and  myself,  after  conferring 
together  repeatedly,  and  counselling  in  relation  to  the  matter,  came 
most  reluctantly,  but  decidedly,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Southern 
members  of  Congress  would  never  consent  to  take  the  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise,  but  preferred  non-intervention  still ;  and  we  so  advised  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  without  delay.  Perceiving  that  no  publication  by  him  was  then 
likely  to  be  availing,  he  withheld  from  the  press  a  letter  which  he  had 
already  prepared  for  publication. 

Finding  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Congress  to  be  so  decidedly  inauspi¬ 
cious  to  the  Missouri  Compromise,  I  endeavored,  in  common  with  others, 
to  get  up  once  more  our  non-intervention  platform  ;  and  I  must  say  that  I 
moved  for  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  with  the  confident  hope  that  this 
Committee  would  agree  upon  a  plan  of  adjustment  in  which  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  would  constitue  a  principal  element,  as  it  indisputa¬ 
bly  does  in  the  plan  before  us.  And  what  is  now  the  state  of  affairs  ? 
I  make  no  personal  allusions  to  any  one,  but  I  speak  according  to  facts 
established  by  irrefutable  evidence,  and  which  no  man  dare  deny. 
The  plan  of  adjustment  was  reported  ;  it  began  to  attract  the  popular 
attention — yea,  more,  to  command  the  public  respect,  and  many  indica¬ 
tions  of  public  approval  began  to  display  themselves  in  the  North  and 
in  the  South,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West ;  when,  lo !  to  the  surprise  of 
the  whole  country,  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  again  suddenly  brought 
forward,  here  and  elsewhere,  by  the  editors  of  certain  newspapers — as 
some  have  supposed,  but  as  I  do  not  expressly  charge — mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  this  bill,  and  preventing  all  adjustment  whatever. 
We  shall  see,  however,  after  awhile,  which  of  these  plans  is  the  most 
practicable.  The  Missouri  Compromise  is  before  us  now  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  ;  and  what  ought  to  be  my  course  in  regard  to  it  ?  I  have  said 
already  that  I  shall  vote  for  it  *,  that  my  constituents,  whose  feelings  I 
profoundly  respect,  seem  to  desire  it,  and  that  I  shall  do  so  cheerfully, 
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inasmuch  as  I  have  been  always  willing  to  support  it,  when  there  was 
any  prospect  of  its  adoption. 

But  I  wish  to  be  perfectly  understood  in  regard  to  this  matter.  With 
the  facts  distinctly  imprinted  upon  my  memory  which  I  have  already 
detailed,  and  with  a  clear  perception  of  the  evil  consequences  likely  to 
arise  from  leaving  this  question  unadjusted,  so  help  me  Heaven  !  I 
would  as  soon  think  of  attempting  anything,  however  impious,  as  to 
unite  with  those  who  have  declared  their  determination  to  make  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line  a  sine  qua  non  to  settlement.  Never,  under 
the  circumstances  which  I  have  described — never  will  I  give  my  sanc¬ 
tion  to  any  attempt  to  sever  this  glorious  Union  of  ours,  upon  a  mere 
geographical  line,  which,  when  established,  may,  after  all,  only  tend  per¬ 
manently  to  establish  geographical  parties  in  the  country,  and  which  may 
possibly  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  “reprieve,”  and  not  a  real  and  solid  ad¬ 
justment.  Such  is  my  respect  for  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  a  portion  of 
my  own  constituents,  and  my  regard  for  precedent ,  that  I  could  almost 
hope  that  the  amendment  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Louisiana  may 
be  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  As  I  have  said,  I  shall  most 
cheerfully  vote  for  it ;  but  if  it  cannot  be  adopted,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
bill  notwithstanding,  and  take  all  the  consequences  of  such  a  vote. 

Let  me  now,  in  support  of  the  general  views  to  which  I  have  given 
utterance,  in  relation  to  the  policy  of  non-intervention,  upon  which  this 
bill  is  framed,  cite  a  very  high  Southern  authority  in  addition  to  Mi*. 
Calhoun.  I  shall  read  from  a  speech  delivered  by  the  honorable  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Berrien) — delivered  almost  immediately  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  Mr.  Calhoun  upon  the  Oregon  bill.  I  intend  to  show  that  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Georgia  then  entertained  the  same  sound  non¬ 
intervention  views  which,  as  I  suppose,  he  entertains  at  the  present  time. 
I  am  gratified  at  finding  it  in  my  power  to  call  to  my  aid  the  influence 
of  his  great  name  in  opposition  to  those  who  have  so  shamelessly  aban¬ 
doned  our  non-intervention  platform,  and  who  so  unblushingly  now  con¬ 
tend  that  Congress  shall  specially  intervene  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  South,  already,  in  my  judgment,  sufficiently  shielded  against 
infraction  by  the  organic  law  of  the  land.  I  shall  read  a  single  paragraph 
only  from  this  very  able  and,  as  I  think,  unanswerable  speech  : 

On  this  question  of  slavery,  in  every  aspect  in  which  it  can  be  presented,  our  position — the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  united  South — is  truly  stated  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun.) 
We  ask  you  simply  to  let  us  alone — leave  us  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  domestic  institutions,  in 
which  we  cannot  discover  the  evils  which  affright  the  imaginations  of  others,  and  do  not  punish 
us  for  adhering  to  them,  by  denying  to  us  the  common  rights  of  American  citizens.  You  refuse 
this.  The  bill  before  the  Senate  stamps  the  peculiar  institution  which  exists  in  the  community  in 
which  we  live  as  one  which  is  beyond  the  pale  of  legislative  protection — as  one  which  is  so  char¬ 
acterized  by  its  own  intrinsic  impurity  as  to  require  you,  in  the  exercise  of  your  legislative  au¬ 
thority,  to  deny  to  the  citizens  of  the  South,  to  those  of  every  slaveholding  State,  a  right  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  common  benefits  which  belong  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Under  such 
circumstances,  we  would  be  wanting  in  self-respect,  we  would  be  faithless  to  the  memory  of  our  fa¬ 
thers  who  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  these  institutions,  fulfilling  all  their  duties  as  men  and  as 
citizens,  and  who  have  gone  to  their  rest  with  unstained  reputations,  if  we  could  sit  here  in  silence. 

I  repeat  to  you,  sir,  (it  is  all  we  ask, )  let  us  alone.  With  our  domestic  institutions,  authorized 
and  protected  by  our  own  laws,  and  recognized  and  guarantied  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  we 
are  contented  and  happy;  we  do  not  ask  your  assistance  to  uphold  them;  we  cannot  submit  to 
your  interference  with  them  directly  in  the  States  where  they  exist,  or  elsewhere,  and  indirectly 
by  denying  to  us  the  enjoyment  of  a  common  right,  because  of  their  existence  among  us.  We 
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say  to  you,  continue  to  enjoy  in  full  measure  the  blessings  which  Providence  has  allotted  to  you — 
the  free  soil  and  free  labor  which  commend  themselves  to  your  taste,  and  are  approved  by  your 
judgment;  but  let  us  alone — leave  us  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  institutions  which  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  our  fathers,  and  do  not  seek,  because  we  prefer  them,  to  deprive  us  of  our  common 
rights  under  the  Constitution.  You  refuse  to  listen  to  this  appeal.  The  framers  of  this  bill  and 
its  advocates  in  this  chamber  force  this  discussion  upon  us,  and  it  must  be  met. 

Several  times  on  that  occasion,  when  it  was  urged  by  Mr.  Dix,  of 
New  York,  that  we  were  desirous  of  some  congressional  legislation  for 
the  special  protection  of  the  South,  I  denied  the  charge,  and  said  that  all 
we  asked  was  to  be  let  alone. 

Mr.  Berrien.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  wish  to  show  that  I 
concurred  with  Mr.  Calhoun  at  that  time  in  respect  to  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise  line  ? 

Mr.  Foote.  Not  in  regard  to  the  Missouri  Compromise,  but  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  principle  of  non-intervention.  My  object  is  not  to  assail  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  but  to  establish  the  fact  that  his  views  were  the 
same  on  the  subject  of  non-intervention  as  those  which  I  now  entertain. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  question  of  California  admission 
at  length.  It  is  well  known  here  that  no  member  of  this  body  is  more 
opposed  than  I  am  to  the  admission  of  California  as  a  separate  measure. 
Upon  this  point  I  have  so  often  and  so  explicitly  declared  my  views, 
that  I  shall  not  now  repeat  them.  My  objections,  though,  arise  chiefly 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  State  organization  of  California  has  been 
set  on  foot.  No  Southern  man  has  ever  yet  objected  to  the  admission 
of  a  new  State  on  the  ground  that  she  has  thought  proper  to  exclude 
slavery  by  her  Constitution.  This  principle  originated  in  the  North,  and 
has  heretofore  confined  itself  exclusively  to  that  section  of  the  Union. 
When  the  question  was  under  consideration  in  this  body  whether  Flori¬ 
da  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  Union,  a  highly  excited  and  instruc¬ 
tive  debate  occurred,  in  which  certain  distinguished  Southern  Senators, 
including  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  (Mr  Berrien,)  participated;  and  the 
true  doctrine  upon  the  subject  was  asserted  and  maintained.  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  principle  imbodied  in  the  resolution  introduced 
here  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  1847  was  the  only  true  and  constitutional  one. 
That  resolution  is  as  follows  : 

Resolve That  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  our  political  creed  that  a  people,  in  forming  a 
constitution,  have  the  unconditional  right  to  form  and  adopt  the  government  which  they  may 
think  best  calculated  to  secure  their  liberty,  prosperity,  and  happiness;  and  that,  in  conformity 
thereto,  no  other  condition  is  imposed  by  the  Federal  Constitution  on  a  State,  in  order  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  this  Union,  except  that  its  constitution  shall  be  republican;  and  that  the  imposition  of 
any  other  by  Congress  would  not  only  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  but  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  principle  on  which  our  political  system  rests. 

Upon  this  resolution  Mr.  Calhoun  offered  some  highly  striking  remarks, 
a  portion  of  which  I  will  now  read : 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  that  proposition  grossly  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution,  but  the 
Other,  which  undertakes  to  say  that  no  State  shall  be  admitted  into  this  Union  which  shall  not 
prohibit  by  its  constitution  the  existence  of  slaves,  is  equally  a  great  outrage  against  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  states.  Sir,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  political  system, 
that  the  people  have  a  right  to  establish  what  government  they  may  think  proper  for  themselves; 
that  every  State  about  to  become  a  member  of  this  Union  has  a  right  to  form  its  own  government 
as  it  pleases;  and  that,  in  order  to  be  admitted,  there  is  but  one  qualification,  and  that  is,  that  the 
government  shall  be  republican.  There  is  no  express  provision  to  that  effect,  but  it  results  from 
that  important  section  which  guaranties  to  every  State  in  this  Union  republican  form  of  govern- 
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ment.  Now,  sir,  what  is  poposed  >  It  is  proposed,  from  a  vague,  indefinite,  erroneous,  and  most 
dangerous  conception  of  private  individual  liberty,  to  overrule  this  great  common  liberty  which  the 
people  have  of  framing  their  own  constitutions!  Sir,  the  right  of  self  government  on  the  part  of 
individuals  is  not  near  so  easily  to  be  established  by  any  course  of  reasoning  as  the  right  of  a  com¬ 
munity  or  State  to  self  government.  And  yet,  sir,  there  are  men  of  such  delicate  feeling  on  the 
subject  of  liberty — men  who  cannot  possibly  bear  what  they  call  slavery  in  one  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  although  not  so  much  slavery  as  an  institution  indispensable  for  the  good  of  both  races — men 
so  squeamish  on  this  point,  that  they  are  ready  to  strike  down  the  higher  right  of  a  community  to 
govern  themselves,  in  order  to  maintain  the  absolute  right  of  individuals  in  every  possible  condi¬ 
tion  to  govern  themselves! 

So  much  for  non-intervention,  now  and  formerly ;  and  I  think  that  I 
may  claim  to  have  fully  vindicated  it  by  authority ,  if  not  by  argument. 

Whilst  I  occupy  the  floor,  I  will  proceed  to  notice  for  a  moment  a  cer¬ 
tain  letter  which  has  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  a  calumny  that  has  gained  a  very 
extended  circulation  of  late.  In  the  letter  to  which  I  am  alluding,  it  is 
stated  that  my  course  here  is  condemned  by  my  own  constituents,  and 
various  circumstances  are  alluded  to  as  proving  that  fact.  Well,  sir,  if 
this  be  the  case,  I  have  yet  to  find  it  out.  I  know  very  well  that  certain 
worthy  editors  in  my  own  State  have  of  late  censured  my  support  of  the 
plan  of  adjustment,  and  that  they  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  public  sen¬ 
timent  in  Mississippi  is  in  a  condition  altogether  unfavorable  to  me. 
With  the  evidences  of  a  contrary  state  of  things  in  my  possession,  I 
have  but  little  to  say  touching  this  delicate  point,  until  I  shall  once  more 
reach  my  own  home,  and  shall  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  once  more 
seeing  my  respected  constituents  face  to  face,  and  explaining  to  them  all 
the  circumstances  which  surround  me  here,  and  laying  before  them  a 
statement  of  all  the  motives  by  which  my  conduct  in  relation  to  this 
measure  has  been  influenced.  It  is  my  hope  that  certain  managing 
politicians  who  have,  for  the  attainment  of  other  than  patriotic  objects, 
set  on  foot  these  attempts  to  do  me  injury  in  my  absence,  and  whilst  em¬ 
ployed  here  night  and  day  in  the  painful  and  laborious  performance  of 
public  duty,  will  have  the  moral  courage  to  confront  me  when  I  shall 
make  my  appearance  before  those  to  whom  I  hold  myself  accountable, 
as  I  intend,  God  willing,  to  expose  all  their  machinations  fully,  and  upon 
evidence,  and  to  call  upon  my  fellow-citizens  everywhere  through  the  State 
to  condemn  or  approve  my  conduct.  Yes,  sir,  I  intend  to  take  the  popular 
vote  upon  this  subject ;  and  if  a  majority  of  votes  shall  be  thrown  against 
me,  I  shall  resign  my  seat  here  without  the  least  hesitation  or  delay. 
Meanwhile,  I  shall  continue  firmly  in  the  performance  of  duty,  let  who 
may  censure  or  traduce  me.  I  wish  to  subjoin  one  other  declaration.  ( 
Not  the  smallest  distrust  has  ever  entered  my  mind  in  regard  to  the 
fidelty  of  the  people  of  Mississippi  to  the  Union.  No  man  shall  ever 
persuade  me  to  suppose  it  even  possible  that  any  considerable  portion  of 
my  constituents  will  lend  their  sanction  to  the  dangerous  disunion  doc¬ 
trines  which,  I  regret  to  say,  are  prevailing  to  some  extent  both  in  the 
Northern  and  Southern  sections  of  the  Confederacy,  and  which  are  not 
without  zealous  champions  in  the  two  halls  of  Congress.  I  hold  it  to  be  * 
the  most  impossible  of  all  impossibilities  that  the  State  of  Mississippi 
will  ever  be  found  in  favor  of  secession,  except  in  a  case  of  “  intolerable 
oppression ,”  not  now  to  be  at  all  apprehended.  But,  sir,  if,  contrary  to 
my  belief,  coatrary  to  my  hopes,  that  noble  and  patriotic  State  shall  ever 
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yield  to  influences,  either  of  domestic  or  foreign,  and  for  “light  and  tran- 
sient  causes,”  shall  enlist  under  the  black  banner  of  disunion,  then,  hum¬ 
ble  as  I  may  be,  and,  all  unworthy  to  occupy  a  seat  in  this  grand  natio¬ 
nal  council  house,  I  shall  scorn  any  longer  to  be  recognised  as  the  Sen¬ 
atorial  representative  here  even  of  the  once  glorious  State  of  Mississippi. 
This  is  plain  language  ;  at  such  a  moment  I  could  use  no  other ;  and  it 
is  language  not  one  word  of  which  I  shall  ever  retract,  modify,  or  repent 
the  utterance  of.  The  extract  from  the  letter  in  the  Herald  to  which  I 
have  referred,  is  as  follows : 

The  Democratic  presses  of  Mississippi  are  down  upon  General  Foote.  We  learn  that  the 
people  are  holding  meetings  there  in  condemnation  of  his  course;  and,  if  this  business  continues, 
there  is  no  exact  telling  where  General  Foote  will  be  on  the  engrossment  of  the  bill.  He  delights 
in  reflecting  the  popular  opinions  of  his  State;  and  it  is  not  supposed  that  he  considers  himself  old 
enough  to  volunteer  as  a  martyr  for  the  sake  of  settling  the  slavery  question.  Upon  the  final  vote 
of  General  Foote  depends,  perhaps,  the  success  of  the  bill.  He  has  gone  too  far,  we  suspect,  to 
vote  against  it;  but  will  he  be  there?  It  is  nobody’s  business,  and  yet  is  everybody’s  business;  for 
a  single  vote  may  change  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs,  and  the  entire  relations  of  parties  and  sections 
as  they  are  now  divided.  A  single  vote  may  be  enough  to  save  or  defeat  the  bill. 

Well,  sir,  after  what  I  have  already  said,  I  shall  not  go  at  length  into 
a  vindication  of  myself  against  the  matter  contained  in  this  extract. 
Those  who  know  me  best  will  be  able  to  determine  whether  I  am  a  man 
likely  to  skulk  from  the  just  responsibilities  of  my  acts  here.  If  I  ever 
yet  avoided  a  vote  upon  any  public  question  in  order  to  save  my  poor 
modicum  of  personal  popularity  from  detriment,  the  instance  is  not  at 
present  within  my  recollection.  To  all  such  scribblers  as  the  one  whom 
I  now  am  noticing,  whether  assailing  me  in  Northern  or  Southern  prints, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  responding,  once  for  all,  in  language  more 
energetic  than  any  which  I  can  originate.  I  say  to  all  my  calumniators: 

“  If  I  am  traduced  by  tongues,  which  neither  know 
My  faculties  nor  person,  yet  will  be 
The  chroniclers  of  my  doing,  let  me  say 
’Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through.  We  must  not  stint 
Our  necessary  actions,  in  the  fear 
To  cope  malicious  censures  ;  which  ever, 

As  ravenous  fishes  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new  trimmed,  but  benefit  no  further 
Than  vainly  longing.  What  we  oft  do  best, 

By  sick  interpreters,  (once  weak  ones,)  is 
Not  ours,  or  not  allow’d  ;  what  worst,  as  oft, 

Hitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cried  up 
For  our  best  act.  If  we  shall  stand  still, 

In  fear  our  motion  will  be  mock’d  or  carp’d  at, 

We  should  take  root  here  where  we  sit,  or  sit 
State  statues  only.” 

I  am  not  willing  to  conclude  before  making  a  last  appeal  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  adjustment.  For  this  purpose 
I  beg  leave  to  call  their  attention  to  an  article  of  intelligence  which 
has  just  reached  us  of  most  momentous  interest.  We  are  informed  that 
the  people  of  New  Mexico  are  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
State  government ;  yes,  sir,  that  such  a  government,  in  name  at  least, 
has  already  been  set  on  foot  Under  what  authority  all  this  has  been 
done,  we  do  not  at  present  know ;  but  I  hope  that  the  resolution  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  offer  on  yesterday,  and  which  has  this  morning  been 
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adopted,  will  shortly  secure  us  full  information  upon  the  subject.  This 
much,  though,  I  will  undertake  to  say  at  present:  that,  whoever  be  the 
man  that  has  either  planned,  instigated,  or  sanctioned  this  vile  scheme, 
is  not  a  patriot,  but  an  insidious  traitor  to  the  public  weal,  an  enemy  to 
his  country,  whose  perfidy  and  ineffable  profligacy  I  hope  may  ere  long 
be  branded  with  indelible  infamy.  Sir,  this  attempt  to  establish  and 
organize  a  State  government  in  Mew  Mexico  at  this  time  was  obvious- 
ly  intended  to  aid  in  defeating  our  plan  of  adjustment,  and  retain  the 
country  in  its  present  excited  condition.  No  man  in  his  senses  could 
ever  have  expected  New  Mexico  to  be  admitted  as  a  State  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  session  of  Congress.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr. 
Clay,)  with  that  frankness  which  has  uniformly  marked  his  course  as  a 
public  man,  has  long  since  announced  that  he  could  not  vote  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State  at  present.  The  distingushed  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Webster,)  with  that  manliness  of  charac¬ 
ter  which  belongs  to  him,  has  done  the  same  thing  ;  and  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cass)  has  been  equally  explicit  in  an¬ 
nouncing  his  determination  not  to  vote  for  the  present  admission  of 
New  Mexico.  Other  Senators  have  expressed  themselves  to  the  same 
effect.  Every  body  must  have  known,  then,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
New  Mexico  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  at  this  session.  But  this  is 
not  the  worst  part  of  the  case.  This  effort  to  set  on  foot  a  State  organi¬ 
zation  is  obviously  about  to  result  in  the  effusion  of  blood  in  civil  strife  ; 
blood  is  about  to  stain  the  soil,  the  sacred  soil  of  Texas — I  say  sacred, 
because  that  soil  has  been  heretofore  moistened  with  the  blood  of  her 
heroic  sons  in  her  great  struggle  for  independence  and  liberty.  Our  in¬ 
telligence  from  Santa  Fe  is  to  this  effect :  Major  Neighbors,  the  Texan 
commissioner,  lately  sent  to  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  Fe  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  civil  organization  over  that  portion  of  Texas  lying 
in  that  neighborhood,  has  been  compelled  to  desist  from  his  undertak¬ 
ing,  and  has  returned  to  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  a 
military  force  competent  to  maintain  the  civil  rights  of  Texas  against 
the  usurping  violence  of  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  United  States  army, 
acting  with  or  without  orders,  as  the  case  may  be.  Yes,  sir,  despotic 
military  rule  has  been  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  just  territorial  claims 
of  one  of  the  sovereign  States  of  this  Republic;  and  we  are  about  to 
be  plunged  into  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  unless  Congress  shall  in¬ 
terfete  in  season,  and  arrest  the  fatal  course  of  events.  The  facts  to 
which  1  am  now  referring  are  of  unquestionable  verity,  as  it  would  be 
altogether  easy  to  show,  were  1  permitted  to  name  the  respectable  gen¬ 
tleman,  a  letter  from  whom,  written  at  Santa  Fe,  to  a  member  of  this 
body,  I  was  permitted  to  examine  on  yesterday.  Yes,  sir,  this  gentleman 
says  that  a  collision  of  arms  is  confidently  expected  to  occur  between 
the  regular  troops  of  the  United  States  and  the  citizen-soldiers  of  Texas, 
some  time  in  the  ensuing  month,  if  we  should  do  nothing  to  prevent  it. 
Sir,  this  is  a  case  of  most  appalling  interest,  not  heretofore  wholly  unanti¬ 
cipated  by  me,  as  honorable  Senators  will  bear  witness.  For,  several 
weeks  ago,  a  Senator  now  in  my  eye  (Mr.  Seward)  used  language  here 
of  a  nature  to  show  that  he,  at  least  at  that  time,  was  in  favor  of  the 
exercise  of  force  by  the  United  States,  in  opposition  to  the  territorial 
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claim  of  Texas.  Yes,  sir,  he  dared  to  employ  language  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  which  filled  me  with  indignation,  and  which  I  denounced  at  the 
time  in  terms  which  no  one  could  fail  to  understand.  On  that  occasion 
I  declared,  and  I  again  seize  the  opportunity  of  declaring,  that  if  a  sin¬ 
gle  drop  of  Texan  blood  shall  be  shed  upon  her  own  sacred  soil,  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  every  Southern  man,  able  to  bear  arms,  to  rush  to  the 
scene  of  strife,  in  order  to  put  down  usurpation  and  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  justice  and  of  right.  And,  sir,  I  then  said,  and  I  repeat  it,  that 
I  do  not  doubt  that  in  such  a  struggle  hundreds  of  thousand  of  valiant 
men  from  the  North  also  would  be  found  lending  their  aid  against  mili¬ 
tary  tyranny  and  the  myrmidons  of  despotism.  Now,  sir,  let  me  ask, 
who  is  willing  to  lend  his  aid  in  averting  this  tragic  catastrophe  ? 
Who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  a  little  of  the  pride  of  opinion,  a  little  of 
that  pertinacity  in  the  maintenance  of  peculiar  views,  which  is  one  of 
the  great  evils  of  the  present  day?  Who  is  willing  to  co-operate  with 
the  friends  of  this  measure,  in  preventing  the  shedding  of  fraternal 
blood  in  New  Mexico,  and  in  thus  rescuing  the  Union  from  the  most 
serious  danger  with  which  it  has  been  ever  yet  menaced  ?  All  must  now 
know — -no  man  indeed  possessed  of  sound  reason  can  deny — that  this 
bill  supplies  the  only  means  by  which  the  dread  scenes  which  I  have 
but  faintly  depictured  may  be  prevented;  and  those  who  refuse  now  to 
co-operate  with  us  in  this  noble  effort  to  prevent  the  dread  strife  of 
arms,  will  have  a  responsibility  hereafte  rto  encounter,  which  I  am  sure 
that  no  man  or  set  of  men  that  this  country  has  ever  produced  would 
be  able  to  encounter  without  the  entire  destruction  of  public  character. 
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